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which gives them their status as economic goods;
it is their relation to valuations. It is their rela-
tionship to given wants rather than their technical
substance which is significant. The "materialist"
definition of Economics therefore misrepresents the
science as we know it. Even if it does not definitely
mislead as to its scope, it necessarily fails to convey
an adequate concept of its nature. There seems no
valid argument against its rejection.
At the same time, it is important to realise that
what is rejected is but a definition. We do not reject
the body of knowledge which it was intended to
describe. The practice of those who have adopted it
fits in perfectly with the alternative definition which
has been suggested. There is no important generalisa-
tion in the whole range of Professor Caiman's system,
for instance, which is incompatible with the definition
of the subject-matter of Economics in terms of the
disposal of scarce means.
Moreover, the very example which Professor
Cannaii selects to illustrate his definition fits much
better into our framework than it does into his.
"Economists", he says, "would agree that eDid
Bacon write Shakespeare?' was not an economic
question, and that the satisfaction which believers
in the cryptogram would feel if it were universally
accepted would not be an economic satisfaction. . . ?
On the other hand, they would agree that the con-
troversy would have an economic side if copyright
were perpetual and the descendants of Bacon and
Shakespeare were disputing the ownership of the
plays."1 Exactly. But why? Because the ownership
of the copyright involves material welfare? But the
1 Width (lit edition), ch, i*